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Marriage, Divorce and Birth Rates 


According to a recent report of the United States Cen- 
sus, the marriage rate in the United States has increased 
from 8.7 to 10.2 per thousand of population between 1887 
and 1925, the latest date for which the rate is available. 
The highest rate (11 per 1,000 of population) was reached 
in 1923, a year of outstanding prosperity. The com- 
mercial depressions of 1893, 1904 and 1924 largely ex- 
plain the falling off of the rate in those years. The rate 
per 1,000 of total population 15 years of age and over 
in 1925 was 15. The rate per 1,000 of unmarried popu- 
lation in 1925 was 37.6. But figures for past years com- 

ble to these two rates are not given. 

he marriage rates in the various states vary in ac- 
cordance with the relative leniency of state laws and 
the relative economic independence of women. The 
states which have laws permitting marriage with ease and 
promptness attract non-resident couples and raise the 
marriage rate in those states. 

Since 1887 there has been a persistent, though irregular, 
increase in the number of divorces granted annually, 
with a somewhat diminishing rate during the last few 
years. The rate increased from 0.47 per 1,000 of total 
population in 1887 to 1.52 in 1925. In other words, the 
number of divorces per 1,000 of the total population was 
more than three times as large in 1925 as it was in 1887. 

The divorce rates for states show much wider varia- 
tions than do those for geographic divisions. Except the 
District of Columbia, which is in effect a municipality, 
New York state ranked the lowest, with a rate of 0.41 
per 1,000 of population, while Nevada ranked the highest 
with 13.98 per 1,000. Obviously the New York rate is 
accounted for by the stringency of her laws, while the 
Nevada rate is due to the variety of grounds upon which 
divorces may be obtained. ‘In 30 of the states the rate 
was higher in 1925 than in 1924 and in 18 states there 
was a decline in the rate. 

More than twice as many wives as husbands obtain 
divorces. The percentages for the respective years show 
little variation. It may be that husbands, more often 
than wives, give occasion for divorce, but the much larger 
proportion of divorces granted to the wife is, in general, 

e to the fact that there are for the wife more legal 
pes for divorce than there are for the husband. For 

mple, non-support or neglect and cruelty are more 
likely to be grounds offered by the wife than by the 
husband. Furthermore, when both parties want the 
divorce, it is probable that the wife more often than the 
husband makes the application. 
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In 1925, cruelty and desertion were the most common 


causes of divorce. About seven-tenths of all divorces 
were for these two causes combined. Of the divorces 
granted to husbands, 16 per cent were on the ground 
of adultery, while only 7.1 per cent of those granted to 
wives were for this cause. But the actual number of 
divorces granted to husbands for adultery was smaller 
than the number granted to wives for this cause. This 
is due to the fact that the total number of divorces granted 
husbands was smaller and adultery was relatively the 


_most important ground upon which the husband could 


rely to obtain a divorce. On the other hand cruelty was 
the principal cause of divorces granted to wives. 

Of the divorces in 1925, 46.5 per cent were granted 
to couples who had been married 5 years or less, 14.4 
per cent to those married from 10 to 14 years, and 10 
per cent to those married 20 years and over. This dis- 
tribution has remained about the same from 1922 to 
1925, and it corresponds fairly closely to the distribution 
during the period 1887-1906. More than two-thirds of 
all divorces in 1925 were granted to people who had 
been married less than 10 years. The percentage of 
cases in which the couples who had no children were 
granted divorces increased from 40.2 per cent during 
the period 1887 to 1906 to 57 per cent in 1925. 

Professor W. F. Ogburn, of Chicago University, calls 
attention (New York Times Magazine, December 18, 
1927) to the fact that causes of a divorce? as ordinarily 
stated really explain little. According to his classification 
the ties which make for permanent marriage relations 
are economic, religious, protective, educational, recrea- 
tional, social status, affectional. The days when a man 
chose a wife as a business partner have largely passed 
among apartment house dwellers, because many of the 
home industries of several generations ago are gone. The 
religious, protective and educational functions of the 
home have also been lessened. Recreational functions 
have been variously commercialized. The social status 
of the family does not count for nearly as much as 
formerly. 

Professor Ogburn believes that divorce rates are higher 
in the United States than elsewhere because nowhere else 
in the world have families suffered so great a loss of the 
older functions. Industrialization has gone farther with 
us and, being a new country, we have broken away to a 
greater extent from old customs and laws. All this puts 
a great strain on the affectional tie which binds a family 
together. 

The figures on births are collected from the so-called 
registration area. In 1915, this area included only 31.1 
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per cent of the total population, but in 1926 it included 
87 per cent. The births per 1,000 of population have de- 
creased from 25.1 in 1915 to 20.8 in 1926. This is called 
the “crude” birth rate. The adjusted birth rate (which 
is constructed to determine how much the birth rate has 
shifted due to the change in the per cent of age distribu- 
tion of women of child-bearing age, 15-44) is about the 
same for 1926, or 21.4. 

The decrease in the birth rate is accounted for by the 
deferment of marriage, the struggle to maintain as good 
or a better standard of living under increasing economic 
pressure, the emphasis upon small families in urban en- 
vironments, the increasing economic independence of 
women, and the practice of birth control. 


The Church Controversy in Mexico 


Criticisms have been expressed, particularly in the 
Catholic press, of the failure of Protestant liberals to 
take up the cause of the Catholic Church in Mexico, When 
a lengthy analysis of the Mexican-American Oil and Land 
Controversy was published in this SERvicE on May 21, 
1927, it was criticized because the church issue was omit- 
ted from the discussion. This omission, however, was 
quite deliberate and signified no lack of concern over 
the church issue. Rather, it was felt that the most press- 
ing issue was that pending between the two governments, 
which threatened a serious diplomatic crisis. Also, the 
data were not at hand for an impartial and adequate dis- 
cussion of the church question and an exhaustive investi- 
gation on the field was not feasible. 

Now, through the enterprise of the New York World, 
an extensive and authoritative statement of each side of 
the controversy has been published (Sunday Editorial 
Section, February 5). Dr. John A. Ryan, of the Catholic 
University and the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
and Arturo M. Elias, Mexican Consul General in the 
United States, are the two apologists. Their statements 
are quoted and summarized below in so far as space per- 
mits. 

Dr. Ryan says: 

“The people of the United States are vitally interested 
in this controversy. For many months it has produced 
conditions in Mexico which border on chaos and anarchy. 
It is driving many hundreds, even many thousands, of 
Mexicans to our country until our ability and our willing- 
ness to receive them are sorely strained. It has reduced 
industry and every social activity in Mexico to stagnation, 
and has brought upon the Mexican nation an economic 
depression which threatens to make impossible to the 
government of Mexico the performance of important in- 
ternational engagements. If unchecked, it threatens to 
plunge the Mexican nation into a morass of dissension 
and strife from which it is not at all certain that the 
Mexican people, left to their own resources, will ever be 
able to extricate themselves. 

“So alarming is the deadlock that serious thinkers are 
beginning to recall the prophecy of Porfirio Diaz: ‘The 
gates have been opened to anarchy in Mexico, and they 
will never be closed until the Stars and Stripes are float- 
ing over Chapultepec.’ As a nation we cannot remain 
indifferent to a controversy which, in the end, threatens 
to engulf us.” 

Dr. Ryan pictures a conflict going on over “liberties 
and rights which through centuries have been wrung by 
men from unwilling governments.” On one side a group 
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which controls the government is “making a desperate 
effort to engraft upon the national life of Mexico a n 
philosophy of social relations.” On the other side oe 
majority of the people, not all of them Catholics, 
denounce the revolution as “exotic and fruitful 
of nothing but disaster to the nation.” 

“Thus a minority,” Dr. Ryan declares, “knowing that 
it cannot count on the moral support or approval of the 
nation, having seized control of armed force, trembles 
and, when a movement like the alleged revolt of Generals 
Gomez and Serrano breaks out or an attack like that on 
the life of General Obregon is made, they are truly in 
panic and do things that only an overwhelming fear could 
inspire. Only by referring to their consciousness of their 
own weakness can we explain the refusal of the National 
Congress to even discuss the petition in which more than 
a million Mexican Catholics prayed for the amendment 
of the Constitution. 

“All notion of rights which, by their nature, are inalien- 
able is wiped out by the 1917 Constitution, of which 
Article 1 reads: ‘In Mexico every man shall have the 
rights which this Constitution grants.’ 

“The philosophy back of this opening clause is the 
philosophy of absolutism. Every other Constitution of 
Mexico has presupposed inalienable rights that the Con- 
stitution itself must respect and never deny. In the de- 
bates preceding the enactment of the 1857 Constitution, 
a delegate sought to inject this doctrine of absolutism. 
His project was defeated and Article 1 of that Constitu- 
tion states clearly: “The rights of man are the basis ; 
the object of social institutions.’ ” 

The indictment against the government includes the 
following : 

“*Education in all government schools shall be laical.’ 
‘Education in all primary schools, government or private, 
shall be laical.’ The great mass of the population being 
illiterate, this condemns the nation to an education that is 
laical. The Diocesan Seminary of Durango, devoted to 
the training of priests, was closed on the grounds that it 
was a primary school and imparted an education that is 
not laical. 

“In subsequent laws and decrees, the term ‘laical’ is 
defined as excluding all religion and all direct or indirect 
teaching of religion, symbols or images at all suggestive 
of religion are forbidden on the school premises, and no 
primary school may be conducted on premises where there 
is a chapel or which have direct access to a church. ‘No 
religious corporation or any minister of any church may 
establish or direct any primary school.’ 

“Education is generally accepted as a function which 
churches may legitimately exercise and which they have 
exercised for the benefit of society. In its general report 
for 1924 the Methodist Board of Education states: ‘With- 
out the schools, the Negro churches would be without 
leaders and helpless. Those who know foreign 
missions as they are read with a thrill the long, long list 
of schools, colleges and universities. The church has 
made the school its method.’ 

“An examination of the textbooks and of the policies 
adopted by the Mexican Department of Education justi- 
fies the suspicion that education is being made the ins 
ment by which religion is to be uprooted in Mexico. . 


“Church and State—The Constitution of 1917 pro- 


vides: ‘Religious associations known as churches have no 
personality whatever under the law.’ 
“In matters of religious worship and external dis- 
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cipline, the federal government shall have exclusive inter- 
yention, under the laws. All other authorities shall act, 
ents, subordinate to the federation.’ 

his jurisdiction is subject to two checks: (a) “The 
Congress shall enact no law establishing or forbidding 
any religion.’ (b) ‘The State Legislature shall have ex- 
clusive power to fix the maximum number of ministers 
who may function in the state, giving consideration to 
local necessities.’ 

“To make more absolute and inescapable this depen- 
dency, the Constitution further provides in Article 27: 
Churches have no legal capacity to acquire, hold, or ad- 
minister, real property or capital investments based on 
real property.” 

The suppression of freedom of speech and of the press, 
Dr. Ryan denounces as contrary even to express pro- 
visions of the new Constitution itself. 

After a review of the history of the conflict between 
the church and the state in Mexico, Dr. Ryan says: 

“Those who oppose Calles are not fighting for privi- 
leges, nor even solely for the restoration of religious 
liberty. They are fighting for their rights as free men 
to equality before the law, and to equal participation in 
the government of their country. So true is this, that 
even if there were effected a reconciliation between Calles 
and the authorities of the Catholic Church, the revolu- 
tion, the demand of the ‘outs’ for recognition would still 
goon. The issue in Mexico today lies between absolutism 
and liberty. There should be no question as to where, 

nation, we stand on that issue.” 
Elias begins thus: 

n the proper sense of the word there is no such thing 
as a ‘religious question’ in the Republic of Mexico. There 
is a question involving the relations of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church hierarchy and the government of Mexico, 
which is an entirely different matter. There are no con- 
troversies between the Mexican government and the 
clergy of other religious beliefs in Mexico. The Prot- 
estant clergy there have complied with our laws. The 
Roman Catholic clergy refuses to do so.” 

The present conflict, Mr. Elias says, is but part of 
a century-old struggle: 

“The roots of the controversy lie deep in the history 
of old Spain. Its religious institutions were moved bod- 
ily to New Spain and impinged upon a conquered people. 
The early attempts of the Mexicans to achieve their in- 
dependence from the mother country were fought most 
bitterly by the church hierarchy in Mexico, notwithstand- 
ing that two noble priests, Fathers Hidalgo and Moreles, 
were two of the chief leaders in the revolts from 1810 
to 1814. 

“Both of these priests were excommunicated by the 
Roman Catholic Church hierarchy, delivered over to the 
secular arm and put to death.” 

Mr. Elias cites the following protest from the Catholic 
hierarchy in Mexico, about which he charges there has 
been a conspiracy of silence: 

“Thus we make known to the faith in Mexico and to 
the Catholic universe that we energetically condemn every 
decree that the Mexican government has enacted against 
the Catholic religion, against the church and her sacred 

ters and pastors, against her laws, rights and prop- 
efey, and also against the authority of the Holy See. We 
raise our pontifical voice with apostolic freedom before 
you to condemn, reprove and declare null, void and with- 
out any value the said decrees, and all others which have 
been enacted by the civil authorities in such contempt of 
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the ecclesiastical authority of this Holy See, and with such 
injury to the religion, to the sacred pastors and illustrious 
men.” 

The echo of this mandate was “an order from the rul- 
ing prelate of Mexico, the Archbishop, that it was ‘not 
lawful to swear allegiance to the Constitution, because 
its articles were contrary to the institution, doctrine and 
rites of the Catholic Church.’” 

Referring to the contrast between Mexican and Amer- 
ican laws relating to religion, Mr. Elias says: 

“The United States has never had such an institution 
as the Holy Inquisition, which was not abolished in 
Mexico until the early days of the nineteenth century, and 
out of such spirit of intolerance grew all the iniquity of 
the hierarchy which the recor; show continued to be 
practiced, even after the Holy Inquisition was abolished. 

“In order to sense the spirit which actuated most of 
the delegates who fashioned the Constitution of 1857 one 
must bear in mind that their fathers had felt the actual 
tyrannical clutch of the clergy through the abominable 
institution during every day of their lives. 

“Every single law in the Constitution affecting the 
hierarchy was in reality placed there by the clergy. Had 
they been content to keep within their legitimate spiritual 
channels, not a single law dealing with the church would 
have ever been in the Constitution or placed upon the 
statute books.” 

The charge that the government has locked the priests 
out of the churches is denied: 

“Today, with the exception of the great Cathedral in 
Mexico City, which contains millions of value in art 
treasures and which has been closed to protect these al- 
most priceless objects, the people go daily into all the 
thousands of churches of Mexico as freely as they do in 
the United States. As the priests will not perform their 
spiritual duties, volunteers in the congregation read the 
services and the people make the responses. 

“Many of the most bitter statements now being made 
by the hierarchy are doubtless due to the fact that they 
have full knowledge that in the vast majority of cases 
the people have become happier over the present situation 
as they have learned that they can worship without pay- 
ing most exorbitantly for the privilege, as they did in the 
past.” 

On the educational policy and the press censorship of 
the government Mr. Elias says: 

“One of the most common protests of the church 
hierarchy is that they cannot tolerate that primary schools 
in Mexico shall be lay schools, that is, shall be schools in 
which doctrinal religion shall not be taught. 

“They take the same position in your country and I do 
not want to involve myself in any issue between any 
groups of people in the United States. I am only speak- 
ing for my own country. I state most unequivocally that 
we believe that the primary school is not the place to put 
creeds into minds too young to understand these com- 
plicated metaphysical questions. We believe that if 
parents want their children reared in a particular set of 
religious beliefs they have the right and privilege of teach- 
ing these beliefs at home. 

“If, after primary school days are over, the parents 
want their children to have religious teaching and wish to 
send them to such schools then that is for their decision. 
But those who are now conducting the affairs of the Re- 
public of Mexico declare that so long as they are intrusted 
with this mission every primary school in the republic is 
going to be free from doctrinal religious teaching. . . . 
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-“T also wish to state that we have laws forbidding a 
discussion of politics in religious journals. This is an 
infringement, in the strict sense of the word, on the free- 
dom of the press. You have an old English proverb, 
however, that expresses our position here. It is to the 
effect that ‘It is the criminal and not the hangman who 
brings dishonor on the house.’ The hierarchy itself forced 
us, solely in defense of the political freedom of the people, 
to put in this provision against the discussion of politics 
in religious journals.” 
Mr. Elias concludes: 


“In conclusion I can only say that the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy’s one solution of the difficulties in which it finds 
itself at the present time in the Republic of Mexico is to 
show, like the clergy of other beliefs, that it can be law 
abiding. Having shown this, then there will be no diffi- 
culty in arriving at a settlement of all the questions now 
in controversy between the church hierarchy and the 
Mexican government.” 

It is noteworthy that Mr. Elias does not attempt to de- 
fend in principle the repressive measures of the govern- 
ment, but seeks to justify them on grounds of expediency. 


A New Town for the Auto Age 


The City Housing Corporation, a limited-dividend cor- 
poration which has erected low-priced houses for pro- 
fessional and industrial workers at a development called 
“Sunnyside” in New York City, announces that it will 
build a new town upon a unique plan within the commut- 
ing area, in New Jersey. Radburn, the name selected, 
will be unique for two reasons. First, its plan will be 
completely adapted to the “age of the automobile.” There 
will be main avenues for motor traffic, but homes will front 
upon side streets which will not afford “through com- 
munication.” Second, Radburn will be mainly dependent 
upon industries to be located there. There will be com- 
muters, but they will be outnumbered by those who work 
in Radburn’s industries. The plan aims to aid the 
balanced development of the New York metropolitan area 
by providing a fairly self-sufficing community which will 
not burden the city’s transit facilities. 

It is expected that there will be a population of about 
25,000. Over a thousand acres of land have been pur- 
chased, and the town will be located about 18 miles from 
New York City. 


The City Housing Corporation began its work in 1924 
and it is now completing its first project whereby homes 
for 1,500 families with moderate incomes have been pro- 
vided. It has on its board of directors social workers and 
persons interested in public affairs. It also has a large 
advisory committee of persons interested in the social side 
of housing and city-planning. Dividends upon stock in the 
corporation are limited, and this feature was in the early 
stages a handicap in stock selling. The response of the 
public became more encouraging, however, and the stock 
offerings have been taken more readily. The President 
of the City Housing Corporation is an experienced 
builder, who combines unusual social vision with a highly 
successful business career. The projects of the City 


Housing Corporation are therefore of great interest to 


persons concerned about both adequate housing and the 
ethics of investment. 


A Priest on Corporation Farming — 


References to corporation farming appear to be becom- 
ing more numerous in the agricultural press. A summary 
of representative opinion was given in this SERVICE on 
November 26, 1927. 

Dr. Arthur J. Luckey, of Manhattan, Kansas, presi- 
dent of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, has 
written a short but significant article on this topic in 
Catholic Rural Life (Washington). Dr. Luckey is 
familiar with trends in agricultural production methods in 
the Middle West and also with discussions among 
economists on the subject. 


He states that the rapid introduction of high powered 
machinery and the sharp competition among farmers to 
produce at low cost are creating a revolution in farm 
methods which persons engaged in social and religious 
enterprise must study. He reports what others have said, 
that corporations are being formed to operate large num- 
bers of farms as one unit. In some cases, these are farms 
on which mortgages have been foreclosed; in other cases 
contiguous farms have been purchased by the operating 
companies. (The extent of this movement is not known. 
Apparently it is as yet confined to isolated cases. But 
reports are coming so frequently that it is evident that the 
number of instances is increasing.) These corporat; 
rest their hope of success upon the possibility of cu 
the cost of production by $2.00 an acre. In producing 
wheat they are using the tractor, the “combine” (a new 
invention for threshing which eliminates much labor) and 
the motor truck. For corn they use the power tractor 
and cultivator and the newly invented husking machine. 
(Here is another instance of invention forcing changes 
in production, which may eventually affect social organ- 
ization. ) 

Dr. Luckey’s conclusion is as follows: “What effect 
will . . . this high power machine method of farm-— 
ing have on the rural community and on the rural parish? 
Many agricultural economists expect that this plan of cor- 
poration farming will eventually embrace wide areas and 
prove an economic success. This means the elimination 
of the farm home, the draining of the population and 
resources of our wheat and corn areas into the city, the 
deterioration of the rural community and the decay of 
its schools and churches. It is absentee landlordism at its 
worst. Here seems to be a developing problem which will 
deeply concern the rural pastor or rural leader. Its solu- 
tion means much to the future of the church and the 
stability of our social and industrial organization.” 


Book Note 


STANDING ROOM ONLY? By Epwarp AtswortH- 
Ross. New York, Century Company, 1927. $3.00. 
A study of the problems caused by the steady increase 


in world population, by the well-known professor 2 
sociology at the University of Wisconsin. 
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